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raph was taken on the railway line near the present fighting front of the Allied Anr- It 
shows Scots Fusiliers hastily making fires for a hurried breakfast. 
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ATTLES in this colossal war will bear the 
B names, not of a village or a ridge, but of 
some river valley, like the battle of the 
Marne, or even of a province, like the battle of 
Galicia. The great conflict, which is still raging 
at the time of writing, and which we may call the 
battle of the Aisne, seems to be the most hotly 
contested which the campaign in the west has 
yet produced. 


The Cerman Position. 


By Monday, September 14, the retreating German 
armies had reached a position which was admir- 
ably adapted by nature for a stand, whether they 
intended merely to fight a strong rearguard action 
and delay the pursuit, or whether they desired 
once again to take the offensive. The western 
part of the position was on a chain of low heights, 
a mile or two north of the river Aisne, and running 
parallel with the course of the stream. The centre 
crossed the Aisne near Neufchatel, and extended, 
with a dip to the south, north of the city of Reims, 
across the plain of Champagne to somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Argonne. This, too, 
was on a low ridge, admirably adapted for artillery 
fire. The left wing, under the Crown Prince (for 
the original left wing in Lorraine consisting of the 
Bavarians seems to have withdrawn out of the 
main fighting line behind the frontier), was situated 
north of Verdun, with its left resting on the Central 
Meuse. The whole of the western and central 
position is well-nigh perfect for defence. The 
crest of the ridge is generally wooded, and provides 
good concealment for heavy artillery; in front 
there is a gradual slope to the river, like the 
glacis of a fort, which is commanded both from 
the crest and from certain lateral spurs. The 
defence was carefully thought out by the German 
commander, and prepared with trenches and gun- 
pits and barbed wire entanglements till it re- 
sembled a fortress rather than a field position. 

On this prepared ground the Germans made a 
desperate resistance. The experiences of the 
British force in the Allied left centre, as de- 
scribed in Sir John French’s dispatch of Septem- 
ber 18, are probably typical of the conflict all 
along the line. The Aisne was crossed in pontoons 
and by the remains of the permanent bridges 
under heavy fire from the enemy. Once we were 
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on the slopes the Germans, who werté = efit 
there, used their field artillery with od gine 
and their heavy howitzers—probably on 
ones—brought from Maubeuge, concealet t 
ridge of the heights, searched the valley * qtt@ 
fire. To add to the difficulties of th 
heavy rain began, and continued for o 
till the roads were a sea of mud and me itll oy 
port became almost impossible. In thes? till na 
stances the Allies fought for over a wee ‘d nv’ f. 
had cleared ‘the slopes of the enemy, 7 e it ef 
him to the positions on or behind the ™ e. ye 
The Germans offered no passive de ence t 
repeatedly counter-attacked, and on 
villages would change hands daily. the I 

The upshot was that by Saturday ack od 
while the defence had slightly fallen K 
decisive advantage had been gained. ate ap 
as if the campaign were going to degen’ orm yt 
a war of positions. This would suit the ng: ot 
well enough for a time, though not for ke gb! 


it would simply be a waste of the peculi®® iY og? 
) . 


qualities of General Joffre’s troops. vise 
sure that as soon as possible he will de Z 
way of “ bolting ” the enemy from shelt€ 


The Extreme French Left. 


That this attempt has begun would $ a 
indicated by the appearance of 
about the Igth in the neighbourhood ¥ cant 
which lies west of St. Quentin. Thes?@ | oFtB oo 
the Sixth French Army, which was ~ wer” 45 
left, for to string out the line so far WOU pact, 
it too gravely. Besides, the Sixth Mee dist st 
we know, had hard fighting in the NOY°sn.¢ Wow 
and is moving against La Fére from | g 219 
There have been persistent rumours cordiPbiop 
force coming in on the west—French 4°” inal 
some, British according to some, 4 ~ -ejnl gm. 
according to others. If the Allies havé use th° 
ments, this is undoubtedly the place & 4 ¢o #44, 
General von Kluck is too strongly post? velOP sp 
his line easily pierced, but he can ment 
and if the Allied left with its reinforc®), wi a9. 
be extended as far north as Le CateaU ine ost 
compelled to move rapidly to get out “ we Df 
It is from some such movement th@” 3, vp 
look for the decisive stroke in the pres ne cre 
of operations. Our information as t? 
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. Ce’ , . 
-Poing > Army in the east—the real strategic 


yl the Allies if they could use it—is too 

- om allow us to judge very clearly what is 

b yan a. But his position cannot be comfort- 
any day it may be untenable. 


German Plan. 


Not eee Whole it looks as if the Germans did 

i to advance again from their present 
8 a 0 one thing, the Crown Prince’s 
q Sa d be an embarrassment in any forward 
wended - For another, if they had seriously 
Ould ha the resumption of the offensive they 
* Oy a held the plateau between Péronne and 
Buy’ as a support en échelon behind their 
8 ap the chief reason for our view is that 
St hac 1. “itain that the German Army of the 


. ments 4, Oeen weakened in order to send reinforce- 


Bling 


thes and € east. It is still intact ; its losses in 
ang ies? Prisoners are probably not more than 


the it sti taking the campaign from its start ; 
€ Ay; 1S equal to, and possibly outnumbers, 
Uy eht of In the field. But undoubtedly its 
tT Ge men has declined. The Saxon Army 
Neral von Hausen has gone east ; so has 

te ,°2€ corps of the Bavarians; and even 


“fhe dwep, Numbers have not declined, certain 


Place eg Landsturm divisions have taken 
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a resolve, when the proper occasion offers, to 
return by way of Luxembourg and Belgium behind 
the frontier fortresses. On this it may be observed 


.that such a retirement will be apt to grow more 


difficult as time passes. An army cannot retreat 
with comfort when it is actively engaged with the 
enemy, as General Smith-Dorrien found at Le 
Cateau-Cambrai ; and it is the policy of the Allies 
to allow the enemy no rest. Further, the situation 
in Belgium is not promising for a safe retire- 
ment. The German plan of making war brutally 
so as to terrify the conquered people is very well 
so long as they are conquerors; but if they have 
to retreat in any haste or confusion their brutality 
rises in judgment against them. 


The Eastern Theatre. 


The latest news from East Prussia is of high im- 
portance. General Rennenkampf, moving from the 
south, has recaptured the town of Soldau, and it is 
reported from Petrograd that the German armies 
are evacuating East Prussia with the intention 
of holding the line Thorn-Kalisch to resist the 
Russian advance on Posen. In Galicia the cap- 
ture of the fortress of Jaroslav, officially announced, 
seals the fate of Przemysl, and the new Russian 
army, marching by way of the Bukovina, is 
reported to be already across the border of Hun- 


a f Regulars. All this seems to point to gary. 
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Ment Of the 
doy, f° be eae animals—the mole, the bird, and the fish— 
fer the bow lemati-al of the outstanding military operations 
mh the Who Sage Mole-like tactics have been adopted by the 
Qu, Situat; “ ave deeply dug themselves in after the manner and 
aggi'Strati = described by Mr. Buchan in the preceding article. 
t j “sen on page 6 show British prisoners being forced 
Pape stryee paring positions of defence by digging trenches 
do fo Xemplifn’ toads; while the pictures on the following 
teaq the eno) the fatigue work which they are compelled to 
Ug; forded j An interesting side-light on life at the rail- 
trajy ‘Cts hastij by the picture on page 3, which shows Scots 
Ono their stare eParing breakfast before being moved off by 
‘Veal Str. tations. 
"trea, the gi Pictures, such as those on pages 10, 34, and 35, 
ot devastation left in the storm track of the 
fap, Over wen at Senlis and La Ferté-sous-Jouarre ; and 
the Carts om Show a group of peasants hastily leaving Soissons 
ather than trust themselves to the tender mercies 
a befo abe beautiful photograph (page 31) of Reims 
TUetig Te the bombardment recalls its brutal and stupid 
dent ro Outrage which has revolted every lover of art 
this june: story in the whole civilized world which does 
lege ark re include Germany. 
horses le charge which was made by British cavalry 
me Sequers during the fighting about the river Aisne, and 
he Dict, render of more than a hundred Germans, is 
ren.w ed in the large plate occupying pages 20 and 21; 
a 8enerals i i 
“ , who are demonstrating that our Allies 


. ne of their old capacity for strategy, are portrayed 
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‘ td 
Wiation y be considered emblematical of the large part 
We illyacs 


& dr “ae Played in the war during the past week. On 
a fp Tate the new arrows of death which are now 

Portrait Om French aeroplanes; and on page 17 we 
Neces et Of Flight-Lieutenant Collet, who was the hero 
attack on the Zeppelin sheds at Diisseldorf on 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


September 22. As the enemy attaches the utmost importance 
to Zeppelins, we picture (page 22) in the course of an article 
on Aircraft in War the main features of one of these offensive 
monsters. While speaking of things German, we may direct 
attention (page 30) to the detachment of Prussian Guards 
—the flower of the German Army—which have been practically 
blotted out during recent battles; and to the departure of the 
Red Cross Brigade (page 11) from Berlin. It is somewhat 
unusual, to say the least of it, to see ambulance men shouldering 
rifles. Newspaper readers have recently been horrified to learn 
that Germans wearing the Red Cross have, when occasion 
offered, deserted their mission of succour for that of slaughter. 
Our caricature, from the German comic paper Jugend (page 13), 
is the subject of a special article. 

The fish may serve to introduce our pictures relating to the 
submarine fighting which has been a feature of the past week. 
On page 26 we show H.M.S. Hogue, one of the three cruisers 
torpedoed off the coast of Holland; and on the same page the 
deadly instruments by which their destruction was brought 
about. On the opposite page we illustrate the new disappearing 
gun which the Germans have installed on their submarines. 

The remainder of our illustrations show various scenes and 
incidents in Belgium, which is still suffering the horrors of war. 
On pages 1r and 23 we reproduce photographs of German 

on the march through the little land which they have so 
ruthlessly pillaged and devastated. On pages 15 and 38 we 
illustrate scenes of destruction at Termonde and on the Scheldt ; 
while on the latter page we show German troops putting the 
outskirts of Brussels into a state of defence. The remarkable 
eres on the back page of the cover clearly shows that the 
gians are still capable of the splendid endurance which 
enabled Liége to hold out for sixteen days. The ubiquitous 
German spy is being sharply probed for on page 15; and on 
page 14 Belgian children are seen indulging in the delights of 
wading on the edge of the flooded area, quite oblivious of the 
roar of the enemy’s artillery in the neighbourhood. 
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SS in the hands of the Germans. 
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THE TRAP. 


By F. Britten Austin. 


LL day long the tree-clad slopes had re- 
A echoed the roar of artillery and the clatter 
of rifle-fire. With the fading light the 
battle had died away, although the bugle calls of 
the troops, the passing of batteries and munition 
trains, the cries of wounded men, the gallop of 
stampeded, riderless horses, the shouts of exulting 
regiments, made more than enough of distracting, 
complex noise ; and the rumble of a distant can- 
-nonade, whipping on the flying foe, sounded still 
the dread key-note of the day. 
* * *% * * * 

A byroad ran for some miles through a narrow 
valley, passed a village, and, just beyond it, 
branched into two arms in the direction of the 
battlefield. Each of these arms followed the 
valley of a small stream. Along the road and 
through the village an interminable line of carts 
and wagons had been halted since the dawn. 
They contained the food, ammunition, and other 
necessaries for a division of the army. It_was 
days since they had come in touch with the regi- 
ments to which they belonged. Driven vainly 
first to one rendezvous and then another, beset 
with contradictory orders, they had halted here, 
stopped by the sound of heavy firing in their front. 
One by one during the long hours of waiting, with 
the roar of a dreadful cannonade threatening them, 
it seemed, ever more closely, the drivers had 
slipped away, panic-stricken or merely rebellious, 
and had disappeared. At last the miles-long train 
of vehicles stood unguarded, derelict upon the 
road, the horses nosing vainly against the wagon 
in front, or whinnying pitifully in fear. 

The village also had been abandoned by its 
inhabitants. Its cottages were boarded up; no 
smoke came from any chimney ; no figure moved 
along the road. The ale-house only lay open, 
its broken shutters, swaying on their hinges, 
revealing the débris of its windows. It had been 
raided and ransacked. The whole place stood 
desolate in the mellow glow of the declining sun. 
The roar of battle filled the air, but only the 
abandoned horses were there to shrink, frightened 
at the sound. At the bifurcation and beyond, on 
each of its branches, the road was clear. 

Suddenly the torpor of the place was broken. 
A clattering of hoofs approached swiftly along one 
of the converging roads. A mounted man, with 
blanched face and staring eyes, dashed through 
the village, startling the interminable line of 
waiting horses as he passed. Another followed 


(6) . 
him, this man swaying in his saddle and a BY 
despairingly up to the boarded window” f 
horse was foam-flecked and stumbliné qb 
spurred it unmercifully, and rode 0” 
thunder of the guns seemed less distant. 4 gb ad 

Then several ambulance carts came the ope 
a smart trot. They swerved into the ete! 
gutter, so as to pass the long line of 
wagons. A discordant chorus of gree af 
shrieks and imprecations burst from the the A 
every jolt over the rough stones. With in 
difference of men hardened by long imP°"}6 “é 
suffering, the drivers whipped on the! 466 
and the carts, with their load of agony: 
quickly along the road. -.1des ee 

The village was again left in solitu oe 
steep hills behind the houses began t? of art 
houetted against the red sky. The roat 
lery abated not at all. 1 30 

Presently, dragging himself painfully 2" ar 
along the road, an infantry soldier ge 
His uniform was rent to rags, and he was \, 4p? 
less. With every step he left a trail of blO° om 
the ground. At the sight of the village h¢ aw a 
to collect his energies for a final effort ; * 
the uncertain gait of a drunken man, ¢ t 
himself up to the village pump which st0°”,, 9 
‘ ide Ose 
side of the ale-house. His mouth was W 


wl 


I 
oe 


pat 
and gasping as he laid hold of the pump, 2 
and strove to push it up and down. Th 5 th 
was too great. He fell prone and lifele>° ° 
water gushed out, plashing upon his hea@ _. up? 
A little knot of running men followed Oe ab 
his heels. They turned aside to the pu teat 
jostled one another for the water, not # way 
even to kick the dead man’s body out © i 
Then they ran on again. ty 
They were but the advance guard. Two hog 
thirty more rushed by the line of wag” tea 
who had still retained their accoutrements t Z 
them off and throwing them away 
might run the easier. Half a squadron h 
dashed -after them, riding down those 
not time to get out of the way. F 
of a multitude approached, an underto? 
thunder of artillery. pets: ne 
One after another—first in little drib pr d 
in a stream, then in a close-packed tor rage ae 
fugitives raced through the deserted V? me we. 
passed the train of waiting wagons. - hem 
mounted. Some on foot. Some dragg°" sho 
selves with feeble steps. Some ran lust!'y” 


th 


to feeast 
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thrg § the weaker out of the way. Nearly all had 
Sale) Vay their weapons. Many dashed into 
e *Seibreg to come out again cursing, and rejoin 
‘Unnin Uting, jostling, panic-stricken, swiftly- 
Millage” torrent that now poured through the 
It ti the distant artillery thundered. 
ear, .2 torrent terrible to look upon and to 
Mth big Ith uniforms torn to rags, with faces red 
A Dlosig od or black from some narrowly escaped 
4, with curses on their lips and frenzy in 
€S, the beaten soldiery fought to pass each 
% d the line of wagons that took up the 
yews oat of the road. Amid shrieks and 
tretted Prayers and oaths the rout continued. 
Wd, 2a 
bag Tetaquking wildly with their swords, if they 
Mercig Med them, trampling those who fell un- 
Revolver shots rang out 
Officer and man were indis- 
th g hh rank was obliterated in this mass 
atUsht a6 primeval humanity. Each, if he 
i, any all, thought of himself. Escape, escape 
Duis. Price from those terrible guns, was the 
vethe which drove the frenzied crowd. 
“leg hg Set, and the surrounding hills were 
teepenin Stay shadow, but with every moment of 
Srey, the twilight the frantic crowd in the village 
Mere o4, Icker. The traces of the wagon-horses 
DI Supp,’ and men strove desperately to ride them 
€ press. The wagons themselves were 
. for food and drink by men who had 
nq Ww themselves to the impossibility of escape, 
now fought with one another for the 
Utgeq * dhey were a tiny minority; the rout 
Tission and seethed past them without inter- 


- Suda. 
n thevenly there was a locomotive-like shriek 
wee she above, and, with a deafening report, a 
on Ver o exploded just at the junction of the 
OMe 8 Toads. Three others followed—two 
in t ne €, a third plump into a house, which 
i two ° volumes of smoke and flame. Cut 
of fant the torrent surged back on itself for an 
‘ the Braiusedly, then rushed on again, heedless 
by dded °ans and shrieks of those who had been 
the eXplow’ unfortunately for them, not killed 

er S10n. 

i td Was an outburst of wild cries, and the 
It died of a battery, the horses lashed into a 
th bore pellop, came tearing through the crowd. 
€Y aq Way through the mass of men as though 
thes Wer mere phantoms. The drivers’ 
€Te swollen with shouting as they flogged 
thethe Gers Onward. The gunners clung for life 
bat yes aying, leaping carriages and limbers, 
haggard and their faces black. The 


haq ey since lost its officers. The first 


heq int, y, Passed the cross-roads when a shell 
° its limber, exploding the remaining 
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ammunition. The gun following was wrecked, 
and those succeeding, unable to stop; piled them- 
selves upon it. A great clear space was made in 
the torrent of flying men. For a second only it 
remained, and then the survivors dashed forward 
before another shell came. 

Behind the wrecked battery the road was 
blocked on each of its branches. The press of men 
was So great that the wreckage could not be cleared. 
Isolated men clambered over the débris, and ran 
forward. Behind the barrier a sickening fight 
took place for a chance of surmounting it. 

Again the terror-bringing shriek overhead tore 
the air, and again the great shells disrupted with 
vivid flame and paralysing sound, one, two, three, 
four, upon the road. 

It was now night, but all the houses and many 
of the wagons were ablaze, and cast a lurid light 
over this dam of death. One by one the great 
shells crashed on to the village or the cross-roads. 
At each a louder shriek, above the pandemonium 
of shrieks and cries, rent the air. 

An ambulance wagon, full of groaning sufferers, 
pressed slowly up to the barrier and stopped. 
Another broken battery, tearing a frantic way 
through the mass, flung itself into it and over- 
turned it. 

A whole army corps was dammed up in the 
converging roads. The flames of the burning 
houses showed hundreds of dark figures clamber- 
ing along the steep hillsides which contained them. 
The great mass was in the hollow, and could not 
escape from it. 

Suddenly a rocket shot up into the air above 
the village. A clattering of horses was heard, 
and a few scattered rifle shots, and the hoarse 
cries of men at strife. No more shells dropped. 
Emboldened, the pent-up fugitives tried another 
dash over the barrier of wreckage. Facing them 
they saw, in the light of the burning village, the 
grim muzzles of a battery, and behind it the 
flashing swords of a regiment of cavalry. They 
were cut off ! 

Surrender was a relief. 

The word flew back along the converging 
masses of beaten men. The press, in some 
measure, ceased. The fugitives who had space 
to do so sat down upon the road. Some cursed. 
A few wept. An intolerable fatigue weighed upon 
all. Thousands dropped immediately into slumber, 
more profound than a drug would have induced. 
The occasional shots, picking off men who tried to 
escape, woke them not. The groans along those 
two terrible roads merged, at a little distance off, 
into a sigh of the relief which comes when the 
worst is known at last. 

Thus they remained until the morning, when, 
disarmed, they were marched into the ranks of 
their foes. 
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During the German retreat in the first week of September, 
Paris near the river 


waiting at the bombarded railway station for a train to Paris, 


to) 
Senlis, which stands 25 miles NiNEY 6 
Oise, suffered greatly from bombardment. The upper picture shows pass©??. g 


, Cc. 
Below, the inhabitants are seen se@™ 


for German bullets as souvenirs of the battle, 


~ 
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Rygian higneeure shows the German Ninth Field Army, commanded by General von Boehm, marching along a 
Ade, Toad. The lower picture shows a woman in Berlin presenting flowers to the German Red Cross 


t sh 


Ould be noticed that these servants of the fallen carry rifles. Possibly some of the outrages com- 
mitted by the German Red Cross are thus explained. 
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THE GERMAN CARICATURIST. 


recent date has come into the writer’s 

hands, and a glance at the cartoons plenti- 
fully sprinkled through them is particularly 
revealing. One naturally expects gibes at the 
enemy in war-time, and an excess cf the satiric 
spirit; but in any really civilized country, brutal, 
coarse, and revolting caricatures of opponents 
would speedily meet with deserved reprobation 
and, what is perhaps more effective, with a falling- 
off in circulation. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Punch, though he 
considers the Kaiser fair game and lets no oppor- 
tunity pass of pinking him with the rapier of wit, 
has never descended to anything in the slightest 
degree resembling Billingsgate or violent lampoon. 
Even when he holds up to righteous indignation 
the barbarities perpetrated on women and chil- 
dren and defenceless townsfolk, and the wanton 
destruction of historical monuments, he does not 
depict the Hun as a monstrosity of uncleanly 
habits and revolting aspect. The province of 
humour is entirely abandoned when spite and 
chagrin take the field. But the German illus- 
trated papers—and be it remembered that we are 
speaking of high-class periodicals, and by no 
means of the gutter-press—appear to have lost all 
sense of humour when they refer to the Allies, 
and to be possessed of a savage ferocity that is 
strangely at variance with their boasted “ Kultur.” 

In the piping times of peace German humour, 
if lacking in refinement and somewhat heavy, is 
not without its merits, and the drawings of German 
caricaturists are quite equal to those produced by 
their fellow-artists in other countries. As a rule, 
such papers as Simplicissimus, Meggendérferblatt, 
Iliegende Blatter, and Kladderadatsch (the German 
Punch) are free from objectionable drawings and 
vulgar witticisms, and are welcomed in British 
club-land; but at the moment the “ blood and 


A BATCH of German illustrated papers of 


iron ’’ of national worship seems to have banished. 


even from them every shred of chivalry and good 
taste. “In vino veritas,” says the old Latin tag, 
and it would seem that when the wine of war is 
running freely in the Fatherland the true nature 
of the German appears. 

We do not object to the caricature reproduced 
on the opposite page, and labelled “ English Srosts- 
‘men.’’ It represents Earl Kitchener grimly regarding 
General French while British soldiers are running 
for dear life towards their ships off the coast, one 
of them carrying a banner inscribed “ At Home.” 
A conquering German inquires, ‘“ Well, General 
French, what have you achieved on the Con- 
tinent—the world’s running record?” It is not 


now 
a bad joke, though double-edged, and ever’ inst 
capable of being turned very effectively 
the joker. ; jandet’ 
Nor are we much perturbed when High “ailee 
whose record can never be successfully 9°) jet 
are dubbed “ Balletratten,” rats of the adie 
the word rat being the French slang for th +; 
who figure in the back rows of the balle noe 
when prisoners of war—unfortunate me? 
every rightly constituted nation rega! 
compassion—are subjected to pictorial inst ov! 
particularly gross kind, we cannot repre show 
indignation. We have before us a cartooP ina 
ing a den in which various repulsive using 
intended to represent French, Belgian, he itl? 
and British prisoners are herded. The wor 
reads, “ Culture Association of Prisoners ° 
The beasties are requested not to tear one id 
to pieces.” When coarse and brutal spité a5 
vented upon brave men who for various {2 & 
have submitted on the field of battle, We, 940 
titled to deduce something very pertinent + ose we 
state of mind of those who produce, and th ‘ons “i 
presumably enjoy, such degrading perver vie 
pictorial humour. The truth is Germa? 
tion is a thin veneer which easily rubs off 1% “neat” 
of stress and reveals an essential savagery oopht, 
According to the current German phi Ger. 
war is the mother of all the virtues. ee sf 
practice so far has demonstrated the verY ag! e 
tion of German precept. We recall a? pel ‘py 
prince who captured a French king, an ye : 
battle was over, deemed himself hone: ai Q 
acting as his captive’s servitor, and ™ ati? 
the humiliation of defeat by the minis id 
comfort. But this shining example ° stones 
courtesy occurred in the days before arme¢ ” 4¢b¥ 
had been elevated into the sole and 0? ews ne 
of law and right. Over the original 8°” for ie 
Dartmoor prison, which was built in 1097 gs 
accommodation of French prisoners, ° dies. n0 
legend, ‘‘ Parcere Subjectis,” which embmose © 
attitude of all generous nations towards t ef 
have fallen into their hands, Your prisorty, ard 
in fair fight is a tribute to your super. j y 
compassion to the downfallen is the aa pape 
of the true soldier. Wordsworth, in “1 
Warrior,” thus speaks of the ideal man e 
“ As more exposed to suffering and distre®s ; tbe 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness- 
But a nation which has elevated into 4 ne 
devilish doctrine that pity is a canker Oo nptiDe orf 


must be quite insensible to the fine pf. 
chivalry. The cry of modern Germany 
of Attila—Woe to the Conquered ! 


(From Jugend, 


portsmen—through German Spectacles. September 1, 1914.) 


Tman Conqueror: “ Well, General French, what have you achieved on the Continent— 
the world’s running record?” 
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Within Sound of the Guns. ected 


Children of ine Belgian village of Heyst playing on the edge of the area which was flooded to Pye ? the 
Germans from approaching Antwerp. The children continue their diversions even though they 
boom of guns in the direction of Aerschot. 
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Genre illustrates the sharp methods adopted by the Belgians at Aerschot for the discovery of 

*mMan Spies. The lower picture shows the railway bridge at Termonde after being blown up 
by Belgian engineers so as to cut the German line of communication. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. - 


7E are a race of heroes still. We have seen 
with what a cheerful heart the British 
soldier fights against overwhelming odds 
—joking, singing, all but dancing; we are now 
seeing how the British soldier dies. We cannot 
ignore the tragic note, while trying to look only 
to the brighter side of the picture. Those casu- 
alty lists! how they grip the heart with their 
burden of agony. But while we mourn, it is with 
a proud heart. There was a talk of decadence of 
late—our German critics thought we were played 
out as a nation. The German retreat from Paris, 
the Battle of the Marne, is a sufficient answer to 
that wild theory. It is, as Mr. Lloyd George 
would say, a sharp rap on the knuckles of the 
“‘ mailed fist.” 


Auction Bridge under Fire! 


We have had many instances of the coolness of 
our soldiers under fire; our naval men are just 
as cool. Here-is a good story of a submarine sent 
on scouting duty. She had been cruising about 
in safety, but just as she came to the surface her 
conning tower was fired at. Fortunately she was 
not struck, and promptly submerged, and lay at 
the bottom for, four solid hours. Then the atmos- 
phere getting thick she came up for air. Again 
the enemy, who was still waiting his opportunity, 
aimed at her conning.tower, this time with more 
effect, for one shot went right through it. The 
hole was hastily plugged ; she was again submerged 
and waited till dark, when she came up and made 
her escape. The young officer in command, when 
making his report, was asked what he did while 
lying all that time at the bottom of the sea. “ Oh, 
I did all right,” he said. ‘‘ We played auction 
bridge, and I made 4s. 114d.” 

There is the same disregard for death all round, 
the same sang-frotd, whether it be a sturdy British 
Tommy or a wiry French “ pioupiou.”’ 


Where his Regiment was. 


Here is a good story illustrating the ready wit 
of the French soldier. The scene is in Paris, in 
the Rue du Chatelet, where a group of fifty soldiers 
had come to a halt. They had been wounded in 
some recent fighting, but their wounds were now 
healed. The following dialogue took piace between 
one of the soldiers and a curious passer-by. 

“Where were you wounded, mon ami ?”’ 

“In the foot,” said the soldier promptly. 

“Yes; but where, in what country, did you 
receive your wound ?”’ 

The soldier hesitated, then remembered that he 
was under strict orders to be silent concerning the 
movements of the regiments at the front. 


wt 
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“Ah, you will have to ask the captal® 
he said, shaking his head. sth ae 
“‘ And where is the captain ?”’ asked the ved 
“He is in the country where I ree ff 
big 99 * ° ti? 
wound,” said the soldier. yes 
It was a Parthian shot—no more 4 
were asked. 


A Brave Russian. > 


0 , 

All sorts of stories, grave and gay, come Foi 
field of battle. Here is one of a brav@ ont! ‘: 
at Lemberg, who rescued an eighteen ' 
baby girl whom he saw creeping out Of % | wel! od 
Amid a hurricane of shell and shrapnel h pis ue 
the rescue. Just as he was putting 04) ve Dine 
to pick her up a shrapnel shell burst ® 4 pi 
Instantly he threw himself down, prom gave pe 
small body with his own. His comrades that 
up for lost. He was wounded so ba0™ on, 
could not rise. He was rescued late! .. @ 
removed to hospital with his small proté 
to the astonishment of the nurses. 


ly 

Devotion. f oat 
The British soldier in France is becom e wi 
at home. He has not got over his 4°" ¢W.# 


C 
French cigarette, and the coinage perple fro? ie 
why a nickel should be less value tha? Dey 
a perpetual puzzle to him; but he 8°", 0 


all right, and is even picking up 5 ao) 
French language. pad g p 
Of gallantry under fire we have ’ 


stories. One incident is worth quotes he 

officer of the 60th Rifles was bowle 7 

piece of shrapnel. Running to him, pod Ys gai” 

men stood over him, and covering D)5 voy 

“Never mind, sir; they shan’t hit e 

I'll stand here.” oti 
It is these deeds of gallantry and de as 


make the British soldier what he 
and as sympathetic as he is brave. y 
“A Dashed Good Do.” sit Me? 


And now a fine story of Lancashire 1 tbe jot 
On board a troopship en route for a ree a 
were advised to be vaccinated. TI oe rf 
days after, when the arms were tak!N@ ice? of 


following conversation was heard 3 ga id 


privates of different battalions of t pe 
of! 

ment i— ark 7 eee 
“ Bill, I see tha’s getten four ™ ol 


arm and I’ve nobbut three.”’ a pat, 

“ Ay, tha knows, I belong to th 4 gt 
and we've all getten four marks on us dash 

“ T’ll tell you what it is, Bill ; it S on {- 
do we don’t belong to th’ roth Batt 1 
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The airship shed at Diisseldorf successfully attacked by Flight-Lieutenant Collet (inset) on September 22. 
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AIRCRAFT IN WAR. 


M MOsT from the beginning of successful 


air navigation the great possibilities of 
Ve ,% forms of aircraft as aids in warfare 


in duce ‘ecognized by military authorities, 


ds Ting recent years the practically unlimited 
Ve the disposal of national war departments 


ance available for the development of this new 


the bal] © warfare. Air navigation began with 
‘4000; then after a long interval appeared 


Stop), ible airship ; and, later, the now familiar 


fR 
Th ‘loon in War. 


e ; 
Rten frst time balloons were used to any great 
‘ech ’ military purposes was in the wars of the 
ra] €volution. 


Tom a captive balloon. The French 
balloons in the Italian campaign of 1859, 
Sdcce €derals employed them with conspicu- 
ti, g th, in the American Civil War (1860-64). 

ty ff © siege of Paris the French sent out over 
ie Tet; tlloons with dispatches, and pigeons for 
messages ; and Gambetta left the city 
" ‘nner to organize an army of relief in the 
tion con Seeman The British Army has used 
iy Sin 18: antly since the Bechuanaland expedi- 

the B,.2’,2nd balloon sections were employed 
Pahesa ee War (1899-1902), and in the Russo- 
War (1903-5). 


e 
. ailth Balloons or Airships. 


during last century various attempts 
to convert balloons into vessels 
ing steered and propelled, and to use 


ang sed 


Map Made 


© Of be 


steam and electricity, and even gas, as the motive 
power, the problem of constructing a successful 
dirigible balloon had really to wait upon the 
coming of the petrol motor, as no other form 
of prime mover answered the requirements of 
practical aerial navigation, particularly in regard 
to sufficient power combined with lightness in 
weight. The history of the earlier efforts, how- 
ever, taught many valuable lessons. 

In 1852, Henry Giffard devised an airship that 
propelled itself at a low velocity; in 1884, Renard 
and Krebs produced one that proved considerably 
more successful; in 1900, Count Zeppelin first 
moved a dirigible with the aid of a petrol engine ; 
and in 1902, Santos Dumont won the Deutsch Prize 
with an airship which made a short flight round 
the Eiffel Tower, Paris. It was not until 1907, 
however, that Great Britain produced her first 
military airship. The advent of the dirigible 
has engaged the active attention of the war depart- 
ments of all the civilized nations, and development 
is still in progress, most of the experimental work 
being done in secret. 

Bomb-dropping. 

One of the baser uses to which the Germans 
have put their aircraft has been the dropping of 
bombs on the enemy’s towns. On the night of 
August 24-25 a Zeppelin flew over Antwerp, 
dropping eight bombs of great destructive power. 
Ten civilians were killed, and others wounded, 
while part of a hospital was also destroyed. One 
bomb exploded over the Royal Palace, where the 
Queen of Belgium and the young princes were 
living. This killing of defenceless citizens caused 
universal disgust, horror, and indignation through- 


500. 
evice spre 
are4 
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a the United States, as well as this country. The 
das ans made a second attempt to repeat their 
tardly deed the following night, but preventive 
_ ssures were taken. On a later date—August 30 
p,..-"tman aeroplane dropped five bombs over 
oo fortunately without doing much damage; 
dtc again on the night of September 24 a Zeppelin 
a wt three bombs over Ostend, but only killed 
atch-dog. 


The Zeppelin Dirigible. 
description of the first Zeppelin may be of 


corset. It took two years to build, and was 
nk Pleted in r900. It had the form of a prism of 
bh tY-four sides, with the ends arching to a 
‘Unt point. It was 420 feet long, and 38 feet in 
late The structure was rigid, of aluminium 


Ce work, divided into seventeen compartments, 
fi ch of which had a separate gas-bag shaped to 
chive S compartment. Over all was an outer 
Clope of linen and silk treated with pegamoid. 
the ausular keel of aluminium lattice strengthened 
att Whole, and there were two cars of aluminium 
ached to the keel. Each car held a 16-horse- 
es Daimler gasoline motor, operating two 
ee. laded screw propellers, which were rigidly 
belated with the frame of the airship a little 
w the level of its axis. A sliding weight was 
the ° either keel as might be required, to depress 
Th €ad or tail, in order to rise or fall in the air. 
Was Cats were in the shape of boats, and the ship 
a cult in a floating shed on Lake Constance. 
ling Y ithprovements were effected in later Zeppe- 
Tor, U4 at the outbreak of hostilities in August 
4; Germany had a fleet of six of these airships. 

Of these are said to have come to grief before 


Ge, War was many weeks old. Besides these, the 
™mans possess several dirigibles of other types. 
itship y, Aeroplane. 
0 


is "mes military experts assert that the dirigible 
Plane cssly outclassed for warfare by the aero- 
inc?. Which can operate in winds in which the 
hoe, € dare not venture, and can soar so high 
rity any altitude that the dirigible can reach 
of thi t2ck it and elude it at will. An instance 
Whe S actually occurred during the present war, 
1 a French aviator flew over a Zeppelin airship 
Topped a bomb on it. 
dir} “ty argument against the availability of the 
On a le as a war vessel is that if it were launched 
Count Wind which carried it over the enemy’s 
N ty, it might not be able to return at sufficient 
even ; ys escape destruction by high-firing guns, 
lan din, its limited fuel capacity did not force a 
8- In Germany it is recognized that, though 
for Ion Ppelin type may have decided advantages 
chamt® trips, smaller dirigibles with collapsible gas- 
TS are more suitable for military purposes. 
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Aeroplanes, 


From the very first the value of the aeroplane, 
from a military point of view, has been realized, 
not as a weapon of offence so much as of acquiring 
intelligence. It would, in fact, be difficult to 
imagine a better means for scouting and recon- 
noitring than is afforded by the flying machine. 
Its gradually increasing radius of action renders 
it available for strategical no less than for tactical 
reconnaissance; its easy mode of progress and 
absence of vibration allow the most accurate 
observations to be made and sketch-maps to be 
drawn. Aeroplanes have been most effectively 
used in the present war to indicate to gunners the 
exact position of hidden bodies of troops. By 
day this is done by turning abruptly and flying 
along above the hostile trenches. A concealed 
officer with a range-finder thereupon accurately 
gauges the range and telephones it to the batteries. 
At night small explosives are dropped which flare 
up. long enough for the same operation to be per- 
formed. For dispatch-carrying over difficult country 
the usefulness of the aeroplane is also considerable. 
On the question of its employment for purposes of 
offence, it is impossible to pronounce definitely. 
On the other hand, it is practically immune from 
artillery or rifle fire from the land, especially 
when flying at a fair altitude. The Germans con- 
sider themselves safe at 2,000 feet ; but as many of 
them have been brought down from that height, 
4,000 feet is probably the lowest limit of safe 
flying. Above that height, however, aircraft 
would be liable to attack from specially - con- 
structed aeroplane guns. 


The German Practice. 

Each German Army Corps is said to have six 
aeroplanes attached to it for scouting work, and 
the machines are mostly Taube monoplanes, 
though Albatross biplanes are also used. It is 
not exactly known how many machines are avail- 
able, but the number must be very large: (See 
statistics below.) A reserve of 200 machines is 
kept at Doberitz, near Berlin, to replace those 
put out of action. In half an hour an aeroplane 
containing pilot and observing officer can make a 
reconnaissance over the front of a large army. 
Messages are written on a piece of wood With a 
coloured flag at the end, and are dropped into the 
headquarters camp or amongst the headquarters 
staff during actual operations on the field. 


Seaplanes, or Hydro-Aeroplanes. 

The seaplane forms the latest development of 
aircraft. Being a combination of an aeroplane 
and a boat, it is proving a valuable adjunct to a 
navy. Seaplane bases have been established 
round the British coasts. Five stations have 
already been completed, while others are in 
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A remarkable incident in the fighting about the river Aisne. It was officially reported that a” tig? "ery 
of receiving the surrender of three German officers and 106 men. e pf 


e [October 3, 1914 
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e° ‘very °rses fell in with the enemy, whereupon he gave the order to charge, and had the satisfaction 


“Y) and the Germans, formerly contemptuous, now go in dread of them. 
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course of formation. Good progress has been 
made with the design of the seaplane itself, and 
its development into certain standard types for 
war purposes is proceeding rapidly. 
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Statistics. 


The aerial fleets of the various Powers at the 
dates stated were as follows :— 


Country. Aeroplanes. Pec 
Austria-Hungary . | 100 (to March 1913) I 
Belgas. 24 (to Dec. 1913) 2 
France . | 440 (to March 1913) 20 
Germany . . . | 510 (to July rgr4) I5 
Italy . . . «|. 50(to March 1913) | 12 | 
Japan . 12 (to March 1914) 2 | 
Russia . . . | 260 (to March 1913) | 13 | 
United States. .j} 25 (to March rgr4) I | 
United Kingdom . | 161 (to Feb. 1914) | 6 


British Air Service. 


Already British aviators have demonstrated their 
superiority in the theatre of war. On September 7, 
Sir John French wrote :— 

“I wish particularly to bring to your Lordship’s 
notice the admirable work done by the Royal 
Flying Corps under Sir David Henderson. Their 
skill, energy, and perseverance have been beyond 
all praise. They have furnished me with the 
most complete and accurate information, which 
has been of incalculable value in the conduct of 
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the operations. Fired at constantly both y 
friend and foe, and not hesitating to fly in ©" 14g 
kind of weather, they have remained undaup pe 
throughout. Further, by actually fighting 1” 


ALUMINIUM BULKHEAOS 


a ne 


the 
air, they have succeeded in destroying five of 


enemy’s machines.” 


A Daring Raid. tol? 
The most daring raid made by British avid 23° 
up to date was announced on Septembé aero: 
From the official report it appears that the “9d 
planes of the naval wing flew to DiisseldOl jad 
Cologne. Over Diisseldorf a mist prevaile peles 
hampered operations considerably. Never? sped 
three bombs were dropped on the Zeppelin jigpt 
from a height of 400 feet. The machine of occ, 
Lieutenant Collet, who was the hero of the ged 
sion, was struck by some projectiles, but ™@"" pe 
to return in safety to its point of departur® vet 
aviators who carried out the manceuvt®, — py 
Cologne were deterred from dropping, DOM iyian8 
the heavy fog and the danger of damaging %” 1y 
and their property. Four of the aviators 17) met 
to their starting-place in safety, while the fi coured 
with an accident in Belgium, but was SUC 
by a motor car. 4 te 
The importance of these incidents, say" nows 
official report, “lies in the fact that it ph 
that in the event of further bombs being , sure 
into Antwerp or other Belgian towns, ™ 


of reprisal can be adopted, if desired, t? 
any extent.” 


” 
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The March of the Huns. 


German troops passing through a village near Alost, after wrecking and burning Melle. 
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Picking up a torpedo at sea. 


THE DEADLY TORPEDO. Jo 


submarine, with its deadly missile, the 

torpedo, would play a predominant part in 
the naval warfare of the future, receives striking 
corroboration from the losses which we have 
already sustained by these secret and elusive 
agencies. Up to September 23, four British 
cruisers—the Pathfinder, the Cressy, the Hogue, 
and the Aboukiy—have succumbed to torpedoes 
discharged by submarines. Attention has thus 
been specially directed to the torpedo, and our 
readers will be interested to learn something of 
the construction and methods of discharging these 
formidable weapons of modern naval warfare. 

Externally, a torpedo looks like a huge cigar 
of steel, 16 feet 8 inches long, with a diameter at 
its widest part of 18 inches. Its nose is very 
blunted, and at its apex carries a small, sharp- 
bladed propeller. Two-thirds of its length from 
the front small guide-flanges are fitted in the hull, 
and right at the tail are twin propellers, one 
behind the other, and revolving on separate 
shafts, one of which is placed within the hollow 
tube of the other. Then there are small horizontal 
and vertical rudders, which, through the move- 
ments of beautifully-arranged internal-balance 
mechanism, maintain the depth and direction 
of the torpedo after launching. Beyond these 
features, and sundry little holes, movable valves, 
and screw-heads laid flush into the steel ‘skin, 
nothing noticeable is presented outwardly to 
elucidate the working of a torpedo. 

We may learn, perhaps, that the weight is 
1,227 lbs. ; that the speed for 600 yards is about 
304 knots; and that the effective range against 
moving ships is reckoned to be 1,000 yards. Of 
the total weight given above, the charge of dry 
explosive carried in the nose weighs 188 lbs. 


SG" PERCY SCOTT’S contention that the 


0 
Finally, we may be told that the cost of eh 


according to its type, lies between {20° 
So far so good. Now let us dissect the 
metaphorically cut it in half from e? 
and see what is laid bare. te P 45 
We discover six distinct and sepat®” ed ) 
Beginning from the nose, these are 
follows: (x) the head, (2) the air ch@ 
the balance chamber, (4) the engine-ToP'* be 
buoyancy chamber, and (6) the tail and P ract 
In times of peace the torpedo is fitted f° 
purposes with what is called a “ collis 
made of thin copper and filled with W@”,” 
a weight equalling that of the “ war-he pol” 


: 
these practices an indicating light, ¢ whi 
light, is so placed inside the torped ina 
the head collapses against an obstacle, 5 on? 40 


of water causes an immediate display «ine py 
and flame, making it a fairly easy nt of 
trace the projectile for recovery by ™ Be 
day. 
We now come to the forward end of ea - 
the small screw already mentioned. Te 5 
of the safety device to prevent the 
explosion of the torpedo before it has e ef 
charged and is on its way towards t its 0c) 
A torpedo is exploded by the force °)1:9 ste 
momentum, which on impact drives @ tor ae 
rod projecting from its nose into a do te 
of fulminate of mercury. This fulmin d ity “os 
turn ignites the dry charge just beh of 
causes an explosion of the whole ™@ ot 
plosive in the main body of the head. jos ast 
Since a mere tap would fire off this ag ; 
charge, three means ; ‘ 
disaster are provided. First, there 15 or ) 
until withdrawn, prevents the operal e 
other safety arrangements. In the e*° 


of sateguart pin ae 
0 


pt 


0, 
ima Js 1914.) 


a 
: the ?Pedo attack or a battle, it is conceivable that 
(ebdrawal of this pin might be overlooked, 
Tah ;,~ Tesult would be that the torpedo would 
eens nose harmlessly along the hull of the 
x Congit; Or would be recovered in an innocuous 
A i. ton from the meshes of the torpedo net. 
Side _ of the Japanese destroyers’ raids out- 
_torpe ort Arthur, no fewer than eleven unexploded 
Rye: °°S Were disentangled from the net of a single 
ry an battleship. 
Alon ©ondly, there is a small thumb-screw threaded 
; hom® the striker-rod, which, if left screwed tightly 
from, ©n the nose of the torpedo, prevents the rod 

; Ing driven into the detonator within. 

7, Dust be removed before firing. ; 
of “eed and lastly, comes the little propeller 
bro pnor-bronze referred to above, screwed 

gh the body of the pistol into the striker, 
has 7,°CKing the two together. When the torpedo 
Yards €n fired, and has run, perhaps, a hundred 
Cours, this propeller (the safety-pin having, of 
Action’ en already removed) is unwound by the 

ard of the water as the torpedo is driven for- 
bac’: thus leaving the striker free to be pushed 
Pin oo the detonator. True, a small shearing- 
of 4p. “UNS, but this is cut through by the force 
the € blow. A net-cutting device is worked into 
nets) "Peller, and with this it is hoped that wire 
the ay be pierced, leaving a hole through which 

7, °tPedo shall continue its passage to the hull. 

Dp 1% charge itself consists of gun-cotton built 

) Sections, shaped to fit the conical head, or 
fits thonPressed into one solid mass which just 
for the Steel shell, and has a centre tube pierced 
heag ; Teception of the detonator. When the 

be as been filled, a thin containing plate is 
On Over the back of it, and it is fitted directly 
© the air chamber, which is charged to an 

Ous pressure, the limit being 2,250 lbs. to 
iUare inch. The result of the explosion of 
the wt-cylinder thus charged can best be left to 

Ay “Smation. 

— back of the air chamber comes the 
flab, € chamber, which contains the ingenious and 
her, tt€ mechanism, impossible of description 
Which for keeping the torpedo at the depth at 
‘baj,.'t has been arranged to run. Behind the 
taj “oe Chamber is the engine-room, which con- 
8 to ‘ € propeller engines, a servo-motor which 
to he torpedo what the steam steering gear is 
Adjust, P? and counter-gear for making range 

“apintaas The engines develop 56-horse power. 
Comes the buoyancy chamber, containing 

; 5YTOscope, which, when the torpedo is launched, 
an bound at about 2,200 revolutions a minute, 
of mo). Working the servo-motor, actuates a pair 
from Vable vertical rudders. If now the torpedo, 


the 


fire. ey Cause, be deflected out of the line of 
“© 8yroscope, by maintaining its axial posi- 


he 
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tion in the line of fire, acts on the servo-motor, 
and, by means of the vertical rudder, steers the 
torpedo back again to its original direction. The 
cost of each gyroscope, including the royalties 
attaching to its manufacture, is £50, no incon- 
siderable proportion of the value of a complete 
torpedo. . 

Last section of all is the tail section, which 
contains the wheel gearing for conveying the 
motion of the engine shafting to the propellers, 
the gear for providing reverse movement in the 
two screws, and the horizontal and vertical rudders. 

The best torpedo in general use up to a year or 
two ago had a speed of 35 knots for 1,000 yards, 
and 30 knots at 1,500 yards. With surface 
destroyers steaming at 37 or more knots in smooth 
water, this speed is no longer adequate, and a 
new type has been devised containing apparatus 
in which a certain amount of liquid fuel is burnt 
in contact with the air passing to the engine. 
Applying the result of the air-heater to advances 
in the projectile itself, we are now manufacturing 
a torpedo with a 21-inch diameter, a charge of 
over 300 lbs. of explosive, and an effective range 
of 7,000 yards. 

Torpedoes are fired in two positions—from 
submerged tubes, and from deck tubes. These 
tubes are similar in principle to guns; but having 
merely to throw the torpedo clear of the ship’s 
side, do not need the strength possessed by guns. 
The firing of torpedoes is accomplished either by 
a small charge of powder or by compressed air. 
When fired above water, the torpedo takes to its 
element almost parallel to the surface, though the 
method of its discharge usually tends to lower 
the nose a trifle below the tail. In under-water 
discharge, if the ship firing the torpedo is in 
motion, a steel slide is pushed out in such a manner 
that the torpedo when fired shall not be affected 
by the rush of water along the vessel’s hull. Tor- 
pedoes would not be fired from submerged tubes 
at speeds exceeding 16 knots, and 14 knots is the 
maximum accepted to-day. It is satisfactory to 
know that in the matter of torpedo evolution 
along progressive lines Great Britain stands 
easily first. 

The best defence for ships against attacks. by 
torpedo craft is, of course, the gun. Torpedo nets 
for harbour work are almost essential, and the 
belief amongst certain foreign naval authorities 
that they are an encumbrance has been dis- 
proved by events: in the Russo-Japanese War. 
These nets are laid along a shelf around the ship’s 
side, but as a rule do not extend right forward or 
aft. When it is desired to put them into pos’ticn, 
they are swung outboard on a series of booms, and 
rest in the water with their upper edges just above 
the surface. The operation of “‘ out torpedo nets ” 
occupies merely a few minutes in “ smart ships. ’ 
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Torpedo and Torpedo Tube. 


eo 
Torpedoes are fired either from submerged tubes or from deck tubes. Our illustration shows fhe kind of t J 
used on deck. The firing of the torpedo is accomplished either by a small charge of powder ~ 


H.M.S. Hogue, one of the three 


compressed air, 
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British warships recently sunk by submarines in the North Sea. 
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The latest German Disappearing Submarine Gun. 


w : . 
Pper Pictures show the gun concealed and being raised into position. In the lower picture the gun is being fired. 
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HOW THEY FOUGHT THE GUNS. 


[The following story describes how a section of guns went into action during the South African War, and 
affords a good insight into the operations of modern field artillery.] 


HE subaltern yawns, takes a pull at the 
water-bottle hanging at his left side, and 
lights a pipe to soothe his mind; for he 

is beginning to grow impatient. He has been 
marching, marching, marching for a whole week 
without having seen a single decent-sized body of 
the enemy. 

He sweeps the country with his field-glasses, 
and sees nothing but khaki, when he sees anything. 
In the rear, infantry in khaki; on each side, a 
mile and a half away, khaki horsemen moving 
parallel with the column to guard against an enemy 
surprising it from the flanks. Far out ahead, still 
those 

Hallo! what was that? A distant report, 
then another, then a faint, muttering noise. By 
George! it is the enemy at last, right out in front, 
and in force, too, judging by the noise of the rifle 
fire. 

An electric shock seems to pass through the 
whole force. The men straighten their backs and 
step out, and the whole column swings along at 
an increased pace. Jokes are bandied about, 
and the ranks are full of cheerfulness. There is 
going to be a fight ! 

A trooper comes tearing down the road at full 
gallop, his horse sweating and coated with dust ; 
presently another comes, then another. Reports 
are rolling in to the colonel. Still the column 
swings along. 

In a short time our subaltern is sent for by the 
colonel, who tells him that the enemy is occupying 
a high hill, which he points out, about three miles 
ahead. He is ded: to bring his guns into action 
at once near two small abrupt hills about half- 
way between the advancing column and che 
enemy’s hill, and a little to the right of the road. 
The small abrupt hills, he is told, are occupied by 
the cavalry. 

The subaltern salutes, and rejoins his section. 
The gunners climb on to their seats, the infantry 
makes way, and guns and wagons set off at a trot, 
bumping and rocking so much over the rough road 
that the men sitting on them have to hold on 
tight. Half a mile from the two small hills, the 
subaltern turns off the road to the right, gives the 
order “ walk,” leaves the section to follow him 
under the charge of the senior sergeant, and gallops 
off with the other to select a good place for his 
guns. 

As he approaches the hills, shielded by them 
from the enemy’s view, he notices that some of 
the scouts have gathered behind them for shelter. 


nt, 
Dismounting, he throws his reins to the sere of 
and runs up on foot. At the top are a coup oe 
officers and several men, crouching behin ey? 
the former watching the hill away in from 
their glasses. abou 
Our subaltern finds a good position here * a 
one and three-quarter miles from the ene™, it 
capital distance, as it is far enough to oe pit 
extremely difficult for the enemy rifleme” "ate 
his men, and close enough to get very ace 
fire with his 15-pounders, if he can only © 
one to fire at. But—and a very big. “ite 
half a mile to the right is another hill, axe 
with large boulders, and sufficiently close t? nes 
his chosen position a very hot corner if the % jw- 
is on it. k careful survey with his glass, ‘tisb 
ever, convinces him that it is held by the 
cavalry, whose horses he can see at the foot. ds 
He descends the hill, remounts, gallops to 
the approaching guns, and gives the order,— 
“Halt! Prepare for action ! ” 
“Percussion shrapnel—load ! ” 
geants. nes 0 
The gunners jump down, open the bree. ges 
the guns, ram in the shells, shove in the cat tN ket? 
close the breeches, put the sights in the $0 aces 
holes for aiming, and mount into their é 
again. 
“ Walk—march,”’ orders the subaltern. 
The hill is taken with a rush and a scl 
one wagon being left at the foot. Arrived ®” oty 
top, the section trots forward to within to 
yards of a group of boulders, large en, 
shield the guns partially from the enemy $ viqud 
A muffled “a-rub a-dub, a-rub a-dub-' iy 
greets the ears of the gunners as they momen, . tbe 
show up on the sky-line of the hill. It off. 
sound of rifles firing from somewhere a ey 
Exactly from where nobody knows, for 1° ° em 
can be seen, but the most likely place for t away 
on that big hill one and three-quarter miles gun? 
to the front. The range is great, and th ‘iets 
are moving fast, so no one is hit, but the rock 
sing through the air and ricochet off the 
with a “ spang-g-g.”’ palte™ 
“Halt! Action front!” signals the $4 
with two waves of his arm. 
“Action front!” repeat the sergeants, 
signals. yn 
The drivers pull up their teams, the 8°) ¢h¢ 
jump down, two lift the trail off the hook eels 9 
back of the limber, and two man the W bel 
each gun; the teams drive on with the be a 


er” 
order the 5 
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Teg ens are spun round, and in three seconds are 

aa firing. The teams and limbers of the 
“Sting nd the team of the ammunition wagon, 
harper hind the hill, taking the subaltern’s 


and « : h his glasses. The bullets are “ zipping ” 
H smope Sing ” round, but not a man or a puff 
huge vy € Can he see. A momentary flash near a 


white boulder gives him his first clue. 
© thousand six hundred yards,” he says, 
ates the boulder, which has been caught 


“eanis. rays, and is fairly conspicuous, to his 


‘% a. the gunners stand clear of the recoil. 
Pe ‘O. I gun,” from the subaltern, and 
. Ban rire !’’ from the sergeant. 
tt saile and the shell, with a percussion fuse in 
i = cy towards the enemy. 
ttle Tt, hang it! ’’ mutters the subaltern, as a 
Sho eet of smoke rises at the foot of the hill, 
to the § where the shell dropped. “Try 2,900,” 
“tgeant of No. 2 gun. 
White bcond shell bursts close alongside- the 
® Rive Sulder. This satisfies the subaltern, and 
Sttiin, ‘the order to fire with “ time shrapnel,” 
Shel}, 8 himself down to watch the effect of the 
Bach both guns fire alternately. 
8S the Saat 1s discharged every half minute, and 
“Very ty is still invisible, the target is altered 
Puff all ot, and the shells explode in little white 
SUnne: along the front of the enemy’s hill. Each 
Rs abo as his own particular duties to do, and 
ack Ut them as coolly and quietly as if on the 
“thon, Patade-ground. It might be a field day 
ang © if It were not for the ping of the bullets, 
at is that ? 


A 
both piner falls back, clutching at his breast with 
i *Poray n°: He is badly hit, poor chap. The 
Ving },.c! the wagon left behind the hill has been 
th 4, Mde a rock at the top, so that he can see 
of Men 8Uns and his own wagon. He signals to 
the he the foot, and the three spare gunners 
anq the = Tun up ; two remove the wounded man, 
After hird takes his place. 
het the bout half an hour, our subaltern notices 
€ ro Infantry have come up behind a hill across 
- On his left, and are evidently on the point 
Wi Seve 6 an attack against the enemy’s right, 
de Cire ;, (2Valry patrols are visible, making a 
a Just a Tound the end of the enemy’s position. 
; €n, however, his attention is attracted by 
oe of musketry proceeding from the 
fire u-¢. to his right, which he had observed 
St arrival. 
clatks Jellows are being attacked there,” he 
“ar ont * Bete don’t hang on to it, we must 
is. 
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At that moment he feels a sharp prick in his 
shoulder, followed by a curious numbing sensation, 
and almost simultaneously three of his men are 
knocked over. They are at once replaced, the 
guns are dragged round, and a hot fire is directed 
on the hill, which the enemy has apparently 
obtained possession of by some means or other. 
Both guns are discharged, as fast as they can be 
loaded, at the rocks on the side of the hill; for, 
though only 800 yards away, the foe is invisible. 

Casualties now follow each other fast and 
furious. The spare gunners, and those issuing 
the ammunition from the wagons, are gradually 
all called on to work the guns, and finally no one 
is left behind the hill but the drivers and their 
teams. The subaltern is struck again, in the 
arm this time; his men still keep dropping, 
killed or wounded, and he sees that he must 
retire. A wounded gunner crawls off to signal to 
the teams to come; scarcely has he done so than 
he falls riddled with bullets. 

With a clashing and jingle of harness the drivers 
gallop their teams up the hill; but the instant 
they come into view three or four horses roll over, 
and the remainder are thrown into a tangled knot 
of confusion. Only for a moment, though; the 
fallen horses are rapidly cast off, and another 
attempt is made to get to the guns. This is 
equally futile; several horses and drivers are 
shot, and the remainder retire. 

Meanwhile the guns are still firing, but the inter- 
vals between the shots grow longer and longer, as 
the gunners fall one by one. One detachment is 
reduced to three, the other to four, and the sub- 
altern, with a bloody handkerchief round his arm, 
is himself helping in the work. 

In another five minutes only four men are left ; 
the ground around is strewn with dead and 
wounded men and horses. But this noble quar- 
tette belongs to a regiment which traditionally 
dies by its guns, and has not the slightest intention 
of retiring. The subaltern is hit a third time, 
and presently finds himself loading and firing, 
while the only other survivor runs quietly to and 
fro between the gun and the wagon, bringing 
up ammunition. 4 

The young officer reels—he is faint from loss 
of blood—and drops senseless beside his gun. 

“It’s about time I was off,” thinks the last of 
the gunners, coming up at that moment with a 
shell. “‘ I’ll just give them this one, though.” 

So the gun is laid for the last time, very coolly 
and deliberately. The shell flies straight and true, 
and bursts, as the gunner says, “ very nicely.”’ 
He then, without undue haste, removes the breech- 
block of the gun, so as to render it useless to the 
enemy should they capture it, and carrying that 
and the inanimate form of his officer, walks 
quietly back over the hill. 
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ae, 
The upper picture shows the Prussian Guards, the flower of the German Army and the pride of pe s¢ 
they were practically blotted out in the battles of the Meuse, Marne, and Aisne. In the lower picttl” iy 
(left to right) the French Generals Michel, Joffre, Gallieni, Pau, and Percin, who have already 
reputations in the war. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY. 


just returned from Germany may be of 

interest to our readers. At the outbreak 
of hostilities there seems to have been no thought, 
amongst the general population at least, of trouble 
with Great Britain. The publication of the short 
official notice, “‘ England’s Declaration of War,” 
came as a thunderclap. Indignation was freely 
expressed at Sir Edward Grey’s “ perfidy,” and 
hatred grew and continues to grow against this 
country. The Crown Prince, who, along with the 
Kaiser, shares the national adulation, fans the 
flame with every telegram he sends from the 
front, and any rumour of English “ atrocities ”’ 
is eagerly passed from mouth to mouth. For 
instance, a retired naval officer triumphantly pro- 
duced a clip of five Dum-dum bullets reported to 
have been found on a British soldier. As the 
maker’s name, a Frenchman, was stamped on the 
clip, this officer must have known that there was 
no truth in his assertion, as the calibres of the 
French and British rifles are not the same. The 
Belgians, too, come in for much abuse, a blind 
soldier at the corner of a street in Berlin having 
a large and sympathetic audience while he nar- 
rated how his eyes had been put out by a Belgian 
woman. The latter are also credited with pouring 
boiling water over fifty Uhlans and killing them ! 
In presence of our informant and several German 
ladies, a Prussian lieutenant on leave from the 
front explained the necessity of killing the Belgian 
women, as they fired on the troops. The un- 
pleasant feature to this cultured gentleman was 
the necessity of afterwards killing the young 
children and babies. No army but the German, 
he boasted, would have the humanity to do this 
merciful act, and thereby save the poor creatures 
from starvation! This horrible and ghastly doc- 
trine was emphatically supported by the German 
ladies present, and throws a lurid light on the 
trend of Prussian Christianity, and its hopeless 
divergence from our own ethical standpoint. 

The bare knees of the Highlanders are said to 
offer a splendid mark for the Germans. But all 
such gossip passes from mouth to mouth, as the 
papers are allowed to publish nothing but “ war 
news” officially sanctioned. Victories are con- 
stantly celebrated by a profuse display of bunting, 
and on one such occasion the celebration was 
ordered for a great Austrian victory over the 
Russians! The whereabouts of this battle has not 
yet been divulged. On the occasion of the great 
triumphal procession through Unter den Linden 
in Berlin with cannon captured from the Belgians, 
French, and Russians, the proceedings were some- 


: ‘HE following notes from an English lady 


the 
+ 1 Oh eee 
what marred by the unexpected action ie pid: 
Russian horses, who refused to move at. th 


ding of their German riders. They misse tte 
familiar Russian trumpet-call. They P® soles 
themselves to be led, but were ultimately se” 
farmers, being considered useless for wat P g from 
Hamburg especially is said to be suffet kan, 
unemployme it, but Hamburg is regarde< afly eae 
by the capital as being too cosmopolity ae 
disinclined to bow down and worship by pet 
where omnipotent Prussian officer. Life “7 gu? 
is much as usual, though there is a certat? e3 ea 
of suffering amongst the poor. Public how pildey 
been opened for feeding and tending the ©. ae 
during the day. Provisions, such as saU5@° put 
eggs, are now becoming slightly dearel roe 
plentiful supply of potatoes is secure e po, 
Holland. Prisoners of war in Germany a 
nearly so generously treated in the mattef d me 
as German prisoners in this country, ansolee 
are not unknown where the bullying an tali@ 
of non-commissioned officers has led to Fe 2 
and this in turn to summary and whole® “a tb 
cutions. It is unwise to speak Englis 
streets, and a moment’s forgetfulnes? 4. ff 
informant led to a most unpleasant a ene, 
a female Berlin shopkeeper, who fairly '€", Th 
go in denouncing our “‘ verdammtes Lane: wh? 
however, was only one incident during : y CoN 
period of war, and was more than amp side 
pensated by the extreme kindness an ie e 
tion shown to our informant by every tO ve 
The Dutch also showed great kinder nds 3 
refugees on their passage through Ho 
senting them with flowers. at is 
The German people know little of wha abs 
pening ; but they and the military profess cou 
confidence in the final invasion of esi? iD ype 
Zeppelins are to play the principal oe ed at oo! 
undoing, and are said to be manufac a t Hof 
rate of one every day! The bombard! arti9e i? 
Calais also figures largely, and the 5ebe 
German officers is still ‘Auf wie? 
London.” k e 
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OUR FRIEND THE SIKH. 


By One who knows Him. 


VER since the hideous 
e Indian Mutiny we 
have regarded the 
‘)iMe>. Sikhs not as a conquered 
Esk / race, but as our friends in 
r the strictest sense of the 
word. During those dark 
days of 1857, when the 
treacherous Sepoy regiments 
were butchering everything 
epee Bae. in white skin, and sweeping 
"e Indian soldiers, a! before them, the Sikhs 
only, .. * stood staunchly by our side, 
“Og 4 ight years before they had faced our 
a i. aoe et detth struggle. If we could 
. eC . 
ir ne fellows when our great Indian 
: Seemed to be tottering, we can surely 
the ot im any crisis. 
te finest WYSically and intellectually the Sikh is 
“Ntle Of all Indian races, his regular features, 
Man] gu 
ish;_” “eportment, and splendid build dis- 
‘aces hing him ails sending: nell 
: especially among e native 
wea, an rd no stretch of imagination is he a black 
tet in os we = faintest tinge 7 = 
st op.: . But it is as a warrior that he 
Heig aims our attention in the present crisis. 
Ring ighting man born and bred His “Granth ” 
iN i a2 
he aln, Something more than a holy book; it 
aff, 7 fiercely militant work. Its gospel is 
hey ding of war, sanctifying life on earth and 
faft. % stepping-stone to the glories of the 
fy, €r § § 
the gSttin Seagate to come, he seeks no 
Won Suk Pa or it than the field of battle. To 
‘Wer, {Mortality is the seed of war. Small 
tsessh, €n, that, treasuring these beliefs, and 
IngMos¢?,*S he does a splendid physique, he is 
in Eqgumidable fighting man in all our vast 
Wace it n4, t°: 
Sa ety be thought that the Sikh is, or ever 
Vitis “aay in battle. Never will he disgrace 
hy “Dt e Uct or courage a European battlefield. 
hig Moun lust grips him he is inspired, and 
> by; ; 2 Privation and suffering will daunt 
we Stat,)," times of peace his bearing is dignified 
Cel ely ; . 
fg, “ene 2? 2S becomes a man of high caste. His 
Uf Seryj.P eg qualities have marked him out 
ar, and we find Sikhs in not a few 
Snies doing dut dians of th 
f : g duty as guardians of the 
Negatbey ag as mounted police, for as horse- 
Seb Or hot surpassed by Russian Cossack, 
th Ungari 1 . : 
attal; 8arian Lancer. There are in India 
Nagi On ns of pure-bred Sikhs, and these by 


tay Indian Riance are the backbone of our 


the 


Sikhs Stand a winter sojourn on the 


exposed plains of Northern Europe? Can they 
adapt themselves to the European standard of 
warfare ? These are questions which are pertinent 
at the present moment, when we are hourly ex- 
pecting to hear of their exploits in the field. Let 
it be remembered by the doubter that the home 
of the Sikh is the Punjab, whose climate, though 
broiling hot in summer, is often so bitterly cold 
in, winter that ice forms on still waters, and snow 
is not unknown. The winter climate of Northern 
France, or, shall we say, Northern Germany, may 
inconvenience him less than it will, say, the 
Kaiser’s troops from Bavaria or Saxony. Then 
as to adapting himself to European warfare, ask 
the question of some time-scarred veteran of 
Firozshah, Sobraon, or Chillianwallah. Let him 
tell you of the amazing Sikh gunnery on these 
sanguinary fields ; of their method and coolness in 
the fighting line. In the campaigns of 1846 and 
1849 the Sikhs gave us the fight of our lives. 
The tenacity of their infantry was immense ; 
their cavalry was well-nigh perfect, and their 
strategy fell little short of European ideals. 

We met the Sikhs in six great battles before 
finally completing the conquest of the Punjab. 
The battle of Mudki raged from early afternoon 
and continued under the twinkle of the stars 
without a definite result being obtained. It was 
renewed as the battle of Firozshah three days 
later, when 25,000 of our men faced an enemy 
35,000 strong. A suspicion engendered at Mudki 
became a certainty here, and a terrible discovery 
it was—the Sikh artillery was vastly superior to 
our own! Far from our guns dominating the Sikh 
position, their guns silenced ours, and decimated 
the gunners. 

Regiment after regiment of our men wavered 
and withered under the hail of lead from the 
enemy’s position. The British left wing failed 
badly ; the centre and right, by matchless bravery, 
held their own; but once more night descended 
and left things much as they had been. In the 
morning the Sikhs, reinforced through the night, 
assumed the offensive, and for a time nothing 
could stand before their impetuosity. Our artillery 
were put completely out of acticn, our cavalry 
stampeded off the field, but the thin red line of 
British infantry withstood the crash, and saved 
the day from crowning disaster. 

Ten thousand killed and wounded were the 
casualties of that bloody battle. But to-day we 


honour the Sikh for the magnificent fight he put 
up, and mutual respect has begotten a deep and 
enduring friendship, which will doubtless be aug- 
mented by his conduct on European battlefields. 
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The bridge at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre blown up by F rench engineers. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. all 


Besieged. 


Does any one now remember a remarkable 
book” written by the Polish banker, Jean de 
Bloch, in 1899, and published in English under 
the title,“ Zs War now Impossible? The very 
mention of the work may raise a smile in these 
days, when eight nations and ten million men 
are busy answering the question. But some of 
Bloch’s main contentions are worth consideration, 
especially now that the war in the west has re- 
solved itself into the siege of a strongly entrenched 
series of positions rendered almost impossible of 
frontal attack by all the deadly devices of modern 
defence. When Bloch wrote, the Dual and Triple 
Alliances divided Europe into opposing camps. 
Great Britain had not then abandoned her policy 
of non-intervention in continental affairs. Bloch 
pointed out that the two great alliances were 
nearly equal in combined numbers, wealth, disci- 
pline, and moral qualities ; that modern weapons 
and tactical methods had so developed that the 
defensive force had gained an immense increment 
of strength, enabling small bodies of men to 
defend a widely-extended front against superior 
numbers of the enemy for a protracted period, 
and that the spade and magazine rifle permitted 
positions of even slight advantage to be turned 
into well-nigh impregnable fortresses—all of which 
is now a commonplace of military science, fully 
exemplified by the present war. From these 
considerations Bloch came to the conclusion that 
modern wars must necessarily be long wars, and 
must be decided by economic forces. At best, 
he thought, they would result in a kind of stale- 
mate, with no decisive issue. 


Why the Allies must Win. 


How far do Bloch’s theories hold good in the 
present war? In the first place, his premises 
have undergone complete change. Instead of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy being arrayed against 
France and Russia, we find that the Triple Alli- 
ance has lost strength by the neutrality of Italy, 
and that the Dual Alliance has gained enormously 
by the adhesion of Great Britain and Servia—the 
one bringing with it the command of the seas, and 
the stiffening of the Allied Army by a small but 
extremely fine force of excellent physique and 
modern war experience ; the other pursuing gad- 
fly tactics which entail on Austria the embarrass- 
ment of Germany—namely, war on two frontiers. 
No longer are the alliances anything like equal 
in combined numbers, wealth, or discipline. 


Austria will soon be hors de combat ; she n jpil, 
her work cut out to save her army from @ 
tion within her own frontiers, and she oa eve 
no material assistance to her ally ; whi qn 
single casualty which Germany suffers mmole ia 
withdrawal of a unit which can never be ite f 
On the other hand, the Allies are 8™ com 
strength every day. France has proba ths eS 
near the limit of her resources in perso” pritt, 
Russia has immense reserves, and Great ont it 
has not yet tapped to an appreciable ee ie 
mass of manhood which she can ulti em 

into the field. Not 5 percent. of the availa a5 Jue 
population of Great Britain and Ireland pa ; 
under arms, and the Colonies and *?" 4:90 of” 
thousands of fine, hardy men at our f 

The adhesion of Great Britain to what 


va, 
by its military augmentation, but in 4 < whic 
degree by the immense financial strengt. gt 
it brings to the combination. By meals ‘ogsti 
silent pressure of our fleet Germany > J¢ Dig 
trade and manufacturing activities pee iv 
brought to a standstill; she is reduced 4 in De 
on her capital, most of which is invest@™ v 
industrial establishments, now no longet pelo 
of revenue. British gold has saved Europe, Bl ore 
it will do so again. The stalemate whic’, the 
anticipated is not likely to occur, beC# on’, 
is no longer that parity of men and clus!” a 
resources upon which he based his ee ee 
Once the Germans are back within 


protracted resistance will only aggrav@ Amer 
agony to which she is doomed. A? “, v 
observer has summed up the situatio® © suf! 
‘““The Germans must lose unless they 
human.” 


Soldiers’ Stories. an eat Wy 
Human nature craves for moving 1” g ytté, 


ef 
j 
flood and field, but in this war it would ed. ol 
unsatisfied were it not that the wou” 
is ever ready to 
“ shoulder his crutch _,, - 

An: show how fields were won- - a" 
Necessarily the dispatches of the ae oe 
thorities deal with the moves of the 8° a) t@ pe 
game, and only describe heroisms in 8° of oul ap? 
But from the private correspondenc® eh 96% yoo? 
in the trenches or afloat on the No theif wo 
from the lips of those who are nursing 


“Ober 5, 1914. 
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of s°Pital, we are supplied with a constant stream 
Pellin Tative, remarkable for its vital and com- 
the “ mterest. Everybody must have noticed 
Unprog eaordinarily graphic phrases which these 
pee 0nal raconteurs use in describing their 
bj Your ordinary hack novelist finds 


“We went at them with 
“ writes one hero—‘‘ it was like 
Eney !” “We fired,” says another, ‘‘ and 
Meson nt down like skittles.” While a third thus 
You the aftermath of a retreating fight : 
bo, know what a harvest field of potatoes 


That’s how the Germans’ battle- 
These are but a few instances 
ter. *t Tandom ; the diligent student of soldiers’ 
Sailo, VU find scores of better examples. The 
te : Who described the action off Heligoland in 
6 ar --.2 football match: ‘‘ We kicked off at 
their : Result, 5 nil. Some fellows should get 
lite. Mternational caps for this,” is distinctly a 
of Bran Petson in the making. The striking out 
Tesujp Pic and vivid metaphor is always the 
to Te of Soul-shaking experience, or the capacity 
ty ge it to the point of actuality, and Tommy 
‘ifein “eegad has qualified himself over and over 
fileg Or the exercise. When immense shells 
With eth high explosive detonate above him 
Breas, “trific violence and send up columns of 
“oal bo ack smoke, he playfully dubs them 
fons » Oxes,”” “ black Marias,” or ‘‘ Jack John- 
“Sional €scriptive felicities which not one pro- 
fa ‘ Writer in a thousand could coin in the 
clusion of his study. 
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anity after Victory.’’ 


On 
Fro, eve of Trafalgar Nelson indited the 
in anit Prayer in which he besought, “ May 
: the Be, after victory be the predominant feature 
in’emoratse Fleet.” It has always been so, and 
be Hej able example was afforded after the victory 
wore veuland Bight. But last week humanity 
h, tish Ctory was responsible for the loss of two 
atnlang “ruisers, Somewhere off the coast of 

q i the three cruisers, the Aboukir, Hogue, 
mh, i gyy4 were attacked by German sub- 
of latej,, be Aboukir was torpedoed, and im- 

the y her sister cruisers went to the rescue 
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vigilance thus relaxed were sunk by the same 
means, and the lives of nearly 60 officers and 
I,400 men were Jost. The Admiralty points out 
that ‘the natural promptings of humanity have 
in this case led to heavy losses, which would have 
been avoided by a strict adherence to military 
considerations.” At first sight the criticism ap- 
pears harsh, but a moment’s reflection shows its 
unassailable force. For the future guidance of 
His Majesty’s ships it has been laid down that 
when one vessel of a squadron is injured in a 
mine-field or is exposed to submarine attack, 
large disabled ships must be left to their own 
resources. “No act of humanity, whether to 
friend or foe, should lead to a neglect of the 
proper precautions and dispositions of war, and 
no measures can be taken to save life which 
prejudice the military situation. Small craft of 
all kinds should, however, be directed by wireless 
to close on the damaged vessel with all speed.”’ 
The sinking of these cruisers, apart from the loss 
of life, is of no naval significance, and we find it 
easy to condone the fatal error of judgment which 
sprang from the most generous sentiment which 
can possibly animate brave men. 


Two Good Stories. 


The unshakable courage and the splendid 
optimism of the little Spartan people to whom 
posterity will ascribe the saving of the soul of 
Europe is well exemplified by the following little 
story. We are told that an arrogant German, 
questioning an old Belgian woman, took her 
sharply to task for pronouncing the name of 
Brussels in the Belgian fashion. ‘‘ Henceforth,” 
he said, ‘“‘ you will pronounce the name of your 
capital in the German way.” ‘“‘ Not me,” said 
the old lady; ‘long before I say Brussels in 
the German way, you will be saying Berlin in the 
Russian way.” The old lady may ere long know 
the satisfaction that comes from true prophecy. 
Another story worth repeating relates to an 
Irishman who had captured a German and was 
engaging him in conversation. “‘ What are you 
doing here ?”’ said the German. “ Why are you 
not in your own country fighting in the civil 
war?” “This is the only war I know of,” 
returned the Irishman, “and bedad, there’s 


“Vivors, and while so engaged and their nothing civil about it at all, at all.” 
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Notice the complete destruction of the former bridge by the Germans. 


igging trenches on the outskirts of Brussels, which they are rapidly putting i 
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